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Origin of Buffalo’s City Charter 


by Mary Finn 


City charters have been adopted and 
discarded with relative frequency in the 
United States, as city fathers design 
systems of governance which they hope 
will solve some new problem or remedy 
some newly discovered deficiency in 
their current system. Buffalo’s charter 
history, like that of other cities, gives 
evidence of this same pattern of experi- 
mentation. As each of Buffalo’s charters 
is in part a reaction against what came 
before, as well as a response to new 
schemes which appear more promising, it 
may be instructive to review the circum- 
stances in Buffalo under which the 
current charter was adopted, and the 
situation to which it was a response. 


The charter under which Buffalo is 
governed today was approved over- 
whelmingly by the electorate in 1927. 
It replaced a thoroughly discredited 
commission form of local government 
which had been just as overwhelmingly 
approved by the electorate in 1914. 
The Commission period seems to have 
been forgotten or repressed in Buffalo, 
though at the time of its adoption, the 
commission plan represented the most 
progressive, forward-looking and modern 
approach to the problems which all 
cities faced. 


Industrialization and immigration had 
produced several successive decades in 
which the population of Buffalo and 
other American cities nearly doubled at 
each census. Overcrowding and poverty 
produced very poor living and working 
conditions for many city dwellers. 
National progressive legislation provided 
for regulation of monopolies, food 
processing, factory safety, and child 
labor, among other things. Progressive 
reformers in, Buffalo developed charity 
societies, neighborhood houses, and 
community centers in attempts to 
improve the quality of urban life.! To 
deal with political corruption caused by 
bosses and machines, civil service laws 
were introduced, and the Buffalo city 
charter was revised twice, once in 1891 
and then in 1914. 


The 1891 charter provided for an elab- 
orate system of checks and balances in 
an attempt to control corruption. There 
was provision for a two-house legislative 
branch, consisting of a Board of Alder- 
men to represent each of the city’s 
twenty-five wards, and a nine member 
Council to represent the city at large. 
These were checked by a Mayor who 
had veto power and who was in turn 
checked by the fact that other members 


of the Executive branch, the heads of 
various departments including the Super- 
intendent of Schools, were also to be 
elected at large. This charter ran 250 
pages compared to the 10 page United 
States Constitution after which it was 
modeled.* It was unwieldy and satisfied 
no one, Corruption and scandal seem to 
have continued almost unabated. Few 
city departments escaped investigation 
and reports abounded in the 1890s and 
early 1900s of graft in the police, water, 
fire, and health departments, and even 
the civil service board.* 


Clamor for reform began again. In 1904 
the non-partisan Municipal League was 
founded to elect honest candidates to 
office regardless of party affiliation. 
Good Government candidates, ‘‘goo 
goo’s,”’ ran in both political parties, but 
it proved difficult to keep honest men 
honest once they were in office. The 
system was thought to be at fault, and 
new appeals were made to the legislature 
to reform the city charter, though no 
agreement could be reached on what 
form the new charter should take. 


John Lord O’Brian proposed a charter to 
the state legislature based on a strong 
mayor plan written by Judge Daniel J. 
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Kenefick. However, little enthusiasm was 
expressed for the change. Another 
proposal put forward was a progressive 
Commission plan, but it too was received 
without much evidence of popular 
demand.® Then, in 1912, Theodore 
Roosevelt ran for President on the 
Progressive or Bull Moose Party platform. 
Many local Republicans, including John 
Lord O’Brian, Chauncey Hamlin, and 
School Superintendent Henry P. Emer- 
son, bolted the regular Republican party 
which had renominated President Taft 
and supported T. R.® 


Louis P, Fuhrmann 


Roosevelt lost, but the local progressives 
remained outside the regular party fold 
and in 1913 ran O’Brian for Mayor ona 
local Progressive Party ticket. The 
regular Republican boss, O’Brian’s friend 
Fred Greiner, ran a weak candidate, but 
the incumbent Democratic Mayor Louis 
P. Fuhrmann (1912-1918) won neverthe- 
less.7 O’Brian, however, had polled a 
sizable vote and created considerable 
local interest in the Commission charter, 
which was promply passed by the 
legislature in 1914, at its next session. 


Mayor Fuhrmann vetoed the new 
charter, but in November 1914 it was 
put to the electorate which approved 
it by a large margin, with 22 out of 27 
wards voting in favor of the change.® 
The first elections were held in Novem- 
ber 1915, and on January 1, 1916, the 
new Commissioners were sworn into 
office. 


The commission plan was radically 
different from the system of checks and 
balances it replaced. Devised in 1901 in 
Galveston, Texas, when a small group of 
leading businessmen were given complete 
charge of the city’s affairs after a disas- 
trous flood, it placed both legislative and 
executive authority in the hands of a 
small number of men.® By the time of 
World War I, 500 cities had adopted 
some form of the Commission plan, !° 
though Buffalo seems to have been the 
largest city to make the change. 1! Five 
Commissioners in Buffalo comprised the 
entire city government: the Commis- 
sioners of Public Affairs, Public Safety, 
Public Welfare, Public Finance, and Parks 
and Buildings. One of the five was des- 
ignated Mayor, but he had no veto 
power over the activities of the others, 
each of whom appointed and headed 
their own force of administrative em- 
ployees. The Commissioners were elected 
city-wide and on a non-partisan basis.1” 


One local history, edited by Walter 
Dunn, characterized the Commission as 
an “ultra-rational form, a dream of 
political logic,” but said it yielded ‘‘a 
hilarious civic circus,” in Buffalo.1* 


The continued drift of municipal 
administration toward a system of 
shifting coalitions among the ‘‘five 
little mayors” of the Council, 
backed by the personal machines of 
each and unchecked by party dis- 
cipline, pleased few beyond the 
participants. * 


The “‘five little mayors” problem may, 
however, have been typical of commis- 
sion governments. The weaknesses of the 
commission form have been summarized 
as: 
encouragement of personal political 
machines which hamper the develop- 
ment of responsible and disciplined 
parties; stripping of minority com- 
missioners of functions, duties, and 
personnel; and administration that 
may be nonpartisan in form but 
nonsensical as well. In one large 
city, the commissioner of public 
works, who had antagonized the 
majority element, was stripped of 
his duties and was left in control of 
a single garbage truck. 1° 


But in the early years of the commission 
government in Buffalo, the reformers 
were still optimistic. The first Com- 
missioner of Finance, Charles B. Hill, 
it was said, straightened out the city’s 
finances. “‘State law required the city to 
keep its expenditures within a fixed frac- 
tion (2%) of its total tax assessments.® 
It was easy, however, to stretch those 
limits by employing the law which per- 
mitted issuance of “‘deficiency bonds to 
cover unusual charges that allegedly 
could not be anticipated when the 
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budget was drawn.”’?7 

When the aldermanic government estab- 
lished by the Charter of 1891 came to 
an end in December 1915, deficiency 
bonded debt amounted to $1,800,000. 
The constitutional limit on capital 
improvement bonds (10% of assessed 
valuation) had also been reached so that 
capital improvements would have to 
come out of the annual budget.!® The 
way to raise taxes without exceeding the 
2% limit was to raise assessments, which 
was what Hill did. Hill also included 
“assessments for the first time on 
industrial equipment as personalty under 
the State Tax laws,” an item previously 
neglected.1® Valuation increased from 
$390 million to $553 million, and fora 
short while “honest” budgets and reduced 
taxes prevailed.2° The tax rate for 
1916 was $26.10/100 and in 1920 it was 
$21.68, but post-war inflation took its 
toll, and in 1921 the rate was $29.24.21 


Commissioner of Public Works Arthur 
W. Kreinheder “corrected the political 
distortions of the city’s Public Works 
Administration,” formerly headed by 
Colonel Francis G. Ward.2? Both Hill 
and Kreinheder relied on research 
reports of a citizens’ committee begun in 
1913, calling itself in 1915, the Better 
Buffalo Association. The group, which 
was modeled after the New York Muni- 
cipal Research Bureau, had as members 
many individuals who also belonged to 
the Municipal League and the Commis- 


sion Charter Association.” 
Commissioner Hill provided a summary 
of the first two years of the Commission, 
from the inside. He noted: 


The five commissioners, . . worked 
together in a manner close to ideal: 
brief Council meetings that quickly 
arrived at policy decisions without 
the delay of committee operations, 
hearings conducted by the five acting 
as a committee, almost all serious 
discussions carried on publicly, top 
officials nominated by the Mayor 
and confirmed by the Council and 
lesser officers nominated by the rele- 
vant department heads who brought 
communications into Council as well, 
and each tending to respect the 
responsibility of the other four in 
their own departments. . . quick, 
equitable, and responsible settlement 
of ancient and troublesome problems 
...as evidence that at last Buffalo 
had capable officials possessed of 
reasonable powers. 74 


As late as 1920, when the first move 
began to abolish the Commission, ‘‘the 
outburst in favor of the Commission 
Charter was nearly as fervent as popular 
hearings had been in 1914 when it was 
adopted.” 25 


The goal of the commission form of city 
government was clean and efficient 
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administration of the city’s business. 
Application of business methods, in fact, 
was thought to be the solution to the 
city’s problems. Two new Commission- 
ers, important to the eventual demise of 
this form of government, were elected in 
November 1919. One, Frank P. Graves, 
was especially adamant about the need 
for city government to be business-like.?® 
The schools were included in this dictum 
and later (1932) changes in the adminis- 
tration of the schools to make them 
amenable to cost accounting and unit 
cost statistical analysis can be traced 
directly to Graves.” 


The other new Commissioner, Frank 
Perkins, elected on the socialist ticket, 
believed the city’s problems, financial 
and otherwise, could be solved by 
municipalizing a variety of enterprises. 
In 1920 alone Perkins proposed ten 
municipalization projects to the Council. 
Among them were plans to build a 
municipal piggery, a gas and an electric 
plant, a printing plant, central purchas- 
ing office, technical college, newspaper, 
and an asphalt paving plant.*° Perkins, 
an engineer by training, drilled on various 
parts of city property for natural gas and 
astounded his opponents by actually 
bringing in a well on the J.N. Adams 
Hospital grounds, which supplied that 
facility for a time. 7° 


But the Commission did not guarantee 
an end to corruption. In 1921 the Com- 
missioner of Parks and Buildings, John F. 


Malone, and two of his men were jailed 
for stealing from the city.*° Malone did 
not run for reelection that year though 
one of Buffalo’s most colorful politicians, 
Frank X. Schwab, did. Mayor Schwab, a 
former brewer and opponent of prohibi- 
tion who had himself been arrested by 
the federal agents in a show of defiance, 
was said to be large-hearted but some- 
thing of an embarrassment to the city.*? 


His spending policies, however, were 
very popular. When both Graves and 
Perkins tried to unseat him in the 1925 
election, they were defeated and he won 
his reelection bid. 


Graves’ and Perkins’ opposition to 
Schwab had developed over Schwab’s 
handling of the latest streetcar strike, 
which began in 1922. Mayor Schwab 
supported the strike by authorizing 
‘jitneys” to provide transportation to 
the public, which reduced the pressures 
to end the strike. He also hired the 
striking employees as a special police 
force to maintain law and order, but 
violence erupted with a series of dyna- 
mitings. One, a bomb planted on tracks 
in Niagara Falls injured forty-six passen- 
gers. Robert Lacey, a union leader who 
was indicted for his role in the dynamit- 
ing, ran for the Council in 1923 and 
nearly won. He was later “‘convicted of 
perjury and in contrition promised to 
assist further prosecution” of the others 
who were arrested. #4 


Frank X, Schwab 
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The streetcar company, the International 
Railway Company, was owned in 1923 
by Mitten Traction Company of Phila- 
delphia, and, though they had won 
approval for a fare increase to five cents, 
they were unable to show a profit. 
Ridership fell from 205 million riders in 
1920 to 124 million in 1922, the period 
of the strike. Figures moved back up to 
177 million in 1924, but between 1917 
and 1924 the company had only shown 
a profit once.** When Schwab negotiated 
an end to the strike by arranging for the 
city to buy the streetcars for several 
millions, Graves and Perkins labeled the 
deala “‘sell-out” to local bond holders.*® 


Schwab also arranged yearly bonuses for 
city employees, promoted many public 
works projects, and was open-handed 
with the schools. Twenty-three new 
elementary schools with cafeterias, dou- 
ble gyms, pools, auditoriums, and play- 
grounds, and twenty-two additions to 
existing schools were built. The new 
city school stadium was completed in 
1929, and several high schools (Bennett, 
Riverside, Cleveland, and East) and 
vocational schools (Peckham, Burgard, 
and McKinley) were housed in new or 
reconstructed buildings. The city debt 
grew in accordance. The budget for the 
schools alone increased 132% between 
1920 and 1930.°° The deficiency bond 
debt rose from 30 million in 1916 to 
80 million in 1927, when it reached an 
average of 5 million per year. °” 
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Financial crisis seemed inevitable. Simon 
Fleischmann, who had opposed the 
Commission Charter in 1914, had cor- 
rectly predicted this result. Taxes, he 
had claimed, would go up not down 
under the Commission because there 
would be no one individual at whom to 
point the finger of blame.** While one 
of the five Commissioners was designated 
Mayor, four of the five Commissioners’ 
votes were needed to pass the budget. 
If each Commissioner, who proposed the 
budget for his own department did not 
approve the budgets of his fellow Com- 
missioners, the chances were good that 
his own budget would be defeated in 
retaliation. The spenders of the tax 
dollars were also the legislators of the 
tax bill, a situation which the voters 
eventually found intolerable. 


Replacing the Commission Charter seem- 
ed to many to be the best way to get rid 
of Schwab and his fellow spenders. At 
the general election in the fall of 1926, 
the voters approved overwhelmingly the 
appointment of anew charter committee. 
Schwab appointed the committee; Judge 
Daniel J. Kenefick was the chairman. 


Among the many changes in the new 
charter was one which made it much 
more difficult to issue deficiency bonds 
and which provided that any such bonds 
that were issued had to be paid off in 
the next tax budget.*® Other provisions 
included a strong mayor with veto power 


and a two-house Council whose only 
functions were legislative. Administra- 
tive departments would be headed by 
officials appointed by the Mayor and 
confirmed by the Council. In this way 
the power to collect taxes would be 
separated from the power to spend 
taxes, which was said to be the greatest 
defect of the Commission where both 
powers were lodged in the same five men. 


The non-partisan election was abandoned 
and the city returned to party primaries 
and endorsed slates of candidates. 4° The 
School Board’s desire to be guaranteed a 
fixed proportion of the tax dollar as in 
other cities, thus ending the budget 
haggling that occurred each year, was not 
incorporated in the new charter, how- 
ever. The state education law had al- 
ready established that the Board of 
Education was to estimate the school 
budget while the Council allocated the 
resources. The city charter could not 
supersede a state law. 


In the August 1927 referendum on the 
new charter, the vote was two to one in 
favor of the change. The strongest sup- 
port for the new charter came from the 
same West Side areas that had given the 
Commission Charter such strong support 
thirteen years before.*! Only four wards 
voted against the proposed change and 
they were said to be Democratic and 
labor union strongholds.*? At elections 
in November 1927, the first new Council 
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Charles E, Roesch 


was chosen to take office January 1, 
1928. Mayor Schwab finished the remain- 
ing two years of his term of office, as did 


the Parks and Building Commissioner 4? 


For the post of Council President, 
elected city-wide, Frank Perkins beat 


two Democrats, Daniel Sweeney, former 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, and 
Henry Jerge, then Board of Education 
president. The difference the new 
charter was to make was felt almost 
immediately. The era of deficiency 
bonding was over. 


The election of 1929 was the first 
election for Mayor under the new 
charter, and the party primary to select 
the nominees was something of a fiasco. 
Schwab ran on both the Republican and 
the Democratic party ballots though he 
was not the endorsed party candidate on 
either. He lost the Republican nomina- 
tion to the endorsed candidate Charles 
Roesch, but he defeated the Democratic 
endorsed candidate Conrad Diebold and 
thus won the Democratic nomination. 
Perkins ran on the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and Socialists lines and received 
the nomination of the latter, though he 
ran poorly in the election. 


The Democratics were reluctant to work 
for their candidate Schwab, who had 
been well known as a registered Republi- 
can throughout his political career. The 
Democratic Committee Chairman re- 
mained silent until the day before the 
election when he finally endorsed 
Schwab publicly.4* Oliver Cabana, a 
local prominent Democrat who had run 
Al Smith’s campaign for President in 
Buffalo in 1928, was more conciliatory. 
He argued that Schwab had won the 


Democratic nomination and deserved 
Democratic support. According to Ca- 
bana, Schwab was 


honest, humane, charitable, ap- 
proachable, helpful and therefore 
always democratic. .. . The Demo- 
cratic party is still the “‘party of the 
people.”’ It represents the masses, 
not the classes. Let us not forget 
the splendid showing we made last 
year when we carried several of our 
candidates, carried the city for 
Governor Roosevelt and reduced the 
53,000 majority for President Cool- 
idge in 1924 to a bare 1,400 for 
Hoover in 1928, not withstanding the 
great Republican landslide through 
the nation.*® 


The main issue in the campaign was the 
increase in local taxes needed to pay for 
increased city expenditures. Roesch, 
who had been fired by Schwab from his 
job with the city health department in 
1927 (for which no reason was ever 
given), claimed to be a “‘good executive 
and businessman.” 4° The Buffalo News, 
however, pointed out that the only 
business success he had had was with 
two meat stalls in the city section of the 
Broadway market, where it was claimed 
anyone could meet with success. The 
three auto agencies and one truck agency 
he was associated with had all failed, 
according to the News article’? Never- 
theless, Roesch was the front runner and 
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he refused to debate the tax issue with 
Schwab. 48 


The election compaign news vied for 
headline space in the papers with news 
of the stock market which started its 
swift decline in October.*? This may have 
contributed to a sense of urgency which 
Roesch reflected in promises that his 
administration would relieve the tax 
situation, which he claimed was the 
“most important matter now before the 
city.”®° He also promised to “establish 
and adhere to common sense business 
methods and principles in the conduct of 
city business,’’>? 


Schwab answered that he stood for 
taxes low enough to assure plenty of 
employment. °” “With the curtailing of 
necessary improvement under the false 
guise of economy,” he said, “‘there will 
necessarily follow unemployment and 
unemployment of the working class 
means first of all, hardship and suffering 
and secondly, depression in business.” 
Schwab claimed the support of twenty- 
five labor representatives for his can- 
didacy.** He also advertised himself as 
the “Public School’s Friend,”’ saying the 
increase in the school budget was war- 
ranted. He was proud of his “‘record of 
active support and encouragement to 
education in our public schools.”’ School 
Superintendent Ernest C. Hartwell was 
quoted as saying, “‘There is now a seat 
in school for every child on full time, for 
the first time in the history of Buffalo.” 
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“On his school record alone,’’ one ad 
read, ‘“Mayor Schwab deserves reelec- 
tion.” 4 


A straw poll the next day, however, 
reported Roesch was still the front 
runner and that the defection of Demo- 
crats to Roesch was strongest on the 
west side. These same wards had pre- 
viously supported Commissioner Frank 
Graves, who had retired from public 
life and opened an audit firm after his 
1925 defeat.°> Roesch shared with 
Graves, in addition to a similar point of 
view, his former assistant commissioner 
of finance, Albert Preston, who was 
Roesch’s financial advisor.5® Roesch 
won the mayoral election in a Republi- 
can sweep, and immediately made 
Preston the city’s budget director.°7 
Only one Democrat was elected to the 
City Council. ** 


The Depression deepened in 1931 and 
1932, and neither President Hoover’s pro- 
gram nor Mayor Roesch’s was deemed 
sufficient to deal with the problems. 
Twenty-one thousand families received 
relief help in 1932 compared to 3,201 
in 192859 Mayor Roesch organized a 
Man-A-Block scheme where each work- 
ing family on a city block contributed a 
quarter a week to hire one of their 
unemployed neighbors to shovel walks 
and tend lawns. While this attracted 
some attention to Buffalo, the situation 
was such that public welfare, not private, 
would be required. 


F.D.R. was elected in November 1932, 
and in November 1933, Democrat 
George Zimmerman defeated Roesch in 
his reelection bid. Zimmerman, the first 
Democratic mayor to be elected in 
Buffalo since Fuhrmann, had difficulties 
however. Many of the city’s teachers had 
supported his election because of his 
good record as a member of the Board of 
Education, and it was expected he would 
be able to help his friend,. Superinten- 
dent Hartwell, who was battling with 

a new parsimonious School Board. 
Zimmerman’s first candidate for appoint- 
ment to the Board, however, was a 
Republican who could not win approval 
from the Democratic Council, and 
Zimmerman was unable to prevent 
Hartwell’s opponents from appointing a 
new Superintendent in 1935. Zimmer- 
man’s administration ended shortly there- 
after in the scandal of his conviction 
for fraud. 


As the city’s government under the new 
charter and the Great Depression began 
at nearly the same moment, it is diffi- 
cult to assess the effect of the one on the 
other. It may be that the individuals who 
occupy the seats of government and 
their ability to respond to larger issues 
have been more important in determin- 
ing the character of government than the 
form established by the charter. The fact 
that the 1927 charter has lasted more 
than a half century certainly makes it 
one of the most durable, and perhaps 
flexible, of all the charters in the city’s 
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charter history, which goes back to 1832. 


Proposals for new forms and structures 
may reflect the goals and concerns which 
Buffalonians have for their city at a 
particular point in time. While it is doubt- 
ful that changes in the form of govern- 
ment alone can assure that these concerns 
and goals are met, public debate and 
discussion could be beneficial. With or 
without a new charter, new ideas and 
interesting proposals for meeting the 
city’s needs could develop as Buffalo 
reflects on her past and future in this 
her 150th birthday year. 
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Europeans in the Spray— 
_ Early Tourists of Niagara Falls 


by Elizabeth and Edward Stessel 


Falls of Niagara, c, 1840. 
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Vist 


There was a spot that virtually every 
foreign visitor who toured the United 
States before the Civil War felt obliged 
to visit. No itinerary would have been 
complete without it: the visitor would 
not have experienced America. To miss 
it would have been as if a 19th-century 
American had gone on a Grand Tour of 
Europe and missed Rome. It was the 
most spectacularly scenic spot in that 
part of America which one could visit 
easily and safely (such present-day rivals 
as the Grand Canyon and Yellowstone 
were barely known and almost inaccess- 
ible). It symbolized America, suggesting 
the vast size and the wildness of the 
country. Almost all foreign visitors 
trooped there, as dutifully as 20th-cen- 
tury newlyweds—the spot was Niagara 
Falls. 


Europe did not possess a waterfall of 
such size or sublimity, and so every 
European visitor would travel there, as 
Joshua C. Taylor says, ‘‘to be bathed in 
the spray.” Even Alexis de Tocqueville, 
who had come to America to analyze its 
politics and manners, interrupted his 
investigations for a visit to Niagara. 
Tocqueville even donned a canvas suit 
and went behind the Falls, where he 
found it as difficult to breathe ‘‘as if ten 
fire hoses had been turned on him at 
once.” Foreign tourist after foreign 
tourist came and viewed Niagara from 
above, from below, and even from 
behind, inching their way behind the 
cataract ‘‘under the guidance of a damp 
negro, who is never dry.” 


Foreign visitors not only came to Niagara 
but stayed for lengths of time that to us 
may seem excessive. The English writer 
Harriet Martineau stayed at the Falls 
more than a week. Charles Dickens 
lingered there for ten days. Alexander 
Mackay, another traveler from Britain, 
visited Niagara Falls four different 
times, “‘my average stay each time being 
about five days.”’ When the Swedish 
novelist Fredrika Bremer left after only 
six days, she apparently believed that 
such a quick departure called for a 
medical excuse: 


I have a little headache, and the 
unceasing thunder of the fall, the 
continuous restless rushing of the 
torrent. . . is fatiguing to the nerves. 


Even after protracted stays at the Falls, 
many visitors almost had to tear them- 
selves away. “It was a sort of pang,” Mrs. 
Frances Trollope wrote, “to take what we 
knew must be our last look at Niagara, 
but ‘we had to do it,’ as the Americans 
say.” To take what we knew must be our 
last look at Niagara: in Mrs. Trollope’s 
time, not many travelers revisited a 
distant place. Most who left Niagara, 
left knowing they would not return. 
There is some poignancy in Fredrika 
Bremer’s statement, “I have now taken 
my farewell look of the great scene and 
sight.”” Aware that they probably would 
not return, visitors “‘strove to fillas many 
inches of memory with Niagara, as 
possible.” 


They also strove to fill many pages 
of their travel books with details of 
their stays there. Mrs. Trollope gave ten 
pages to a visit to Niagara, and her son, 
Anthony Trollope, gave eleven. Alex- 
ander Mackay’s account ran to twelve 
pages. Harriet Martineau devoted twenty- 
four pages to her stay. But these and 
many other visitors discovered it was 
easier to recount their doings at the 
Falls than to describe the Falls itself. 
The French composer Jacques Offenbach 


could not find any way “‘to convey the 
terrific impression produced. . .To 
describe is to compare, and with what 
shall one compare Niagara?’ Alexander 
Mackay also felt that he could not 
describe the Falls since there was nothing 
to compare it to: “In all that you have 
seen, there is nothing to prepare you for 
Niagara. It has no compeer.” 


Most foreign tourists groped for words 
in the presence of Niagara. As one of 


Niagara Falls Village from the Illustrated London News, 1861. 
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them put it, ‘If one saw the sun for the 
first time, could one describe it?’’ 
Harriet Martineau assured her readers, ‘‘I 
am not going to describe it’’; to try to 
communicate Niagara “by writing of hues 
and dimensions” would be like trying to 
represent Heaven “‘by images of jaspar 
and topazes.” And the actress Fanny 
Kemble simply threw her hands up: “I 
saw Niagara—Oh God! who can describe 
that sight!!!” 


Their reaction was understandable. The 
early 19th century was the height of the 
Romantic Age, and what that era most 
admired in Nature was not its moments 
of pastoral calm but its outbursts of 
unrestrained energy. Volcanoes in erup- 
tion, avalanches, storms at sea were the 
subjects that appealed to an early 19th- 
century landscape painter like J.M.W. 
Turner. Not surprisingly, Turner’s con- 
temporaries, on visiting America, were 
most moved by the same unrestrained 
energy embodied in Niagara Falls. 
Niagara was “sublime”: it combined 
beauty and danger. Jf one went too near 
the brink... 


Foreign visitors would emphasize the 

danger by recounting tales of victims 

who had been swept over the Falls. One 
such tale concerned 


the Indian hunter who, distracted by 
his ardor for the hunt, suddenly 
found his fragile canoe being carried 
away by the current; after making 
superhuman efforts to resist its pull, 
he drained his gourd of all its hard 
liquor and, standing with his arms 
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crossed, allowed himself to be 
carried to the precipice. 


Some tourists even felt themselves drawn 
toward the brink. Captain Frederick 
Marryat, a writer of adventure stories, 
felt a ‘‘dizziness and a creeping sensation 
come over me...the same, probably, that 
occasions the bird to fall into the jaws of 
the snake....It increased upon me every 
minute.’’ Marryat had to retreat from 
the edge. And Offenbach found himself 
very nearly envying those souls who had 
been swept over the brink, and won- 
dered why “all Americans who have 
come to the end of their resources should 
not prefer Niagara Falls to an insipid 
revolver.” 


Captain Marryat, with his taste for 
excitement, even wished that he could 
make the Falls more dangerous—that he 
could 


Transport the falls to Italy, and pour 
their whole volume of waters into 
the crater of Mount Vesuvius; wit- 
ness the terrible conflict between 
the contending elements, and create 
the largest steam-boiler that ever 
entered into the imagination of man. 


Others found the Falls oddly calming, 
and a visit to Niagara a spiritual experi- 
ence. Charles Dickens claimed that he 
had seen a vision of the Afterlife while 
staring at Niagara: ‘“‘what faces, faded_ 
from the earth, looked out upon me 
from its gleaming depths; what heavenly 
promise glistened in those angels’ tears, 
the drops of many hues, that showered 


La Chute du Niagara, published by Dufour, Mulat and Boulanger. 


around.’ Another visitor discovered that 
the Falls had cast a “‘deep religious 
terror” into his very soul. 


But Niagara was not only spiritual and 
sublime. It also, in a way, was an image 
of America. The symbol of European 
civilization, of human control over na- 
ture, was the fountain: the two thousand 
jets of water at Versailles, or the foun- 
tains for which Vauxhall Gardens in 
London was famous. In a fountain, 


Elie Enleve dans un Char de Feu, S, LeClerc, 1700. 
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water did what was most against its 
natural inclination—it flowed upward. 
But a waterfall was Nature having its 
own way, and nowhere in North America 
did Nature have its own way more 
emphatically than at Niagara Falls. The 
Falls was the great symbol of a continent 
where Nature ruled. Niagara signified 
America as much as did the eagle or the 
face of General Washington, and like 
those other symbols it appeared on 
china, wallpaper and pottery. 


Yet a foreign tourist’s admiration for 
the Falls, the national symbol, did not 
obligate him to admire America. Many 
foreign visitors found slavery offensive 
to their moral sense, and others were 
offended by the constant search for 
profit that appeared to them to be 
characteristic of Americans. Others—the 
more famous—were annoyed at the con- 
tinual invasion of their privacy (celeb- 
rities were treated, than as now, as 
public property). Still others were 
annoyed by the habit of conspicuous, 
constant spitting. That in a courtroom 
the judge, the attorney and the prisoner 
each had his own spittoon; that in hotels 
and restaurants and even in the White 
House, Americans “bestowed their 
favors ...on the carpet’’; and that the 
carpet of the Senate Chamber had some 
“extraordinary improvements on the 
pattern. . . squirted and dabbled upon 
it” by the Senators themselves—this 
made Europeans shudder. Though they 
were generally stunned to admiration by 
the Falls, some visitors reported that 
Niagara was practically the only thing 
they did admire. 


Many of the visitors who wrote about 
their journeys to America before the 
Civil War were staunch conservatives, 
whose aim was to discredit what they 
viewed as an extreme democratic experi- 
ment. Others, like Charles Dickens, who 
arrived as professed liberals, were shocked 
or disenchanted to discover that America 
fell short of their high expectations. 
Many travelers, as Goldman and Whitley 
have put it, “found their dreams of a 
new Paradise shattered and could not 
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hide the bitterness from their books.”’ 


For many of these visitors, the beauty 
of America became a means of high- 
lighting the crudity of life there. This 
tactic did not require as grand a setting 
as Niagara. All that was required was a 
scenic spot ignored, or even better, 
desecrated by Americans. Thus Mrs. 
Trollope reported that while riding 
through the scenic Mohawk Valley, as 
she “passed a spot of particular beauty,” 
she was told by an American fellow- 
traveler, 


“all this neighborhood. . . did belong 
to. . .an English Member of Parli- 
ment, but he has sold a deal of it, 
and now, madam, you may see as it 
begins to improve;” and he pointed 
to a great wooden edifice, where, 
on the white paint, “‘Cash for Rags,” 
in letters three feet high, might be 
seen. 


But no spot could be used as effectively 
as Niagara Falls to discredit the United 
States. To critics of America, Niagara 
seemed a mighty piece of evidence that 
the American culture had failed to live 
up to its natural setting. These European 
critics took delight in demonstrating 
that Americans did not even appreciate 


their own natural wonders. Mrs. Trollope 
belabors Americans for their indifference 


to the beauty of the Falls: ‘‘We met 
many groups of tourists in our walks, 
chiefly American, but they were, or we 


fancied they were, but little observant of 
the wonders around them.”’ When one of 


Mrs. Trollope’s English friends begins to 


sketch the Falls, he is interrupted by a 
large group of Americans who fail to 
notice thet they are examining his 
picture “wrong side upwards’’! Mrs. 
Trollope claims that not one of these 
Yankees ‘“‘ever turned the head, even for 
a moment, to look at the most stupen- 
dous spectacle that nature has to show.” 


Charles Dickens also makes use of the 
Falls to lambaste, in comparison, the 
culture of America: 


On Table Rock, there is a cottage. . . 
On the wall. . . the following request 
is posted: ‘“‘Visitors will please not 
copy or extract the remarks and 
poetical effusions from the registers 
and albums kept here.”’ 


Curious. . . I turned a few leaves, and 
found them scrawled all over with the 
vilest and filthiest ribaldry that 
ever human hogs delighted in. 


General View of the Falls, taken from The Canadian Shore. Remond Lithographers, 
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It is humiliating. . . to know that 
there are among men, brutes so 
obscene and worthless, that they can 
delight in laying their miserable 
profanations upon the very steps of 
Nature’s greatest altar. 


Though Dickens does concede that it 
is on the English side of the Falls that 
these grafitti have been hoarded up, he 
feels certain that ‘“‘few of these entries 
have been made by Englishmen.” Being 
that the graffiti are in English, Dickens 
clearly means his readers to assume that 
the culprits are American. 


Anthony Trollop, in turn, uses Niagara 
Falls to criticize the passion of Americans 
for profit. He tells how a boat ‘‘used for 
taking adventurous tourists up amidst 
the spray,” called The Maid of the Mist 
(as later boats serving a similar function 
have also been called), is about to be 
seized by the Sheriff, since the owner of 
the Maid has gotten into debt. The 
Sheriff does not hide his intention to im- 
pound the boat, since between the Falls 
and the Rapids there is 


but a mile or so of water on which 
she could ply, and she was forbidden 
by the nature of her properties to 
make any way upon land. The 
Sheriff’s prey therefore was easy and 
the poor Maid was doomed. 


In any country in the world but 
America such would have been the 
case, but an American would steam 
down Phlegathon to save his property 
from the Sheriff. 
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The owner of the Maid decides to take 
her through the Rapids, though the 
chances would be “‘fifty to one against 
any vessel.’”’ Able to enlist two other 
men to help him, he not only passes 
safely through the Rapids and the 
Whirlpool, but declares that-he would 
gladly make the same toyage again 
‘if anyone would finance it. . . for he 
believed a great deal of money could be 
made from the spectators.” 


Frequently, Americans were criticized 
by European visitors for being poor 
custodians of the Falls. Tocqueville 
thought the American hunger for profit 
would soon blight the charm of Niagara, 
and he warned one of his friends, 


if you wish to see this place in its 
grandeur, hasten. If you delay, 
Niagara will be ruined for you. . I 
don’t give the Americans ten years to 
establish a saw or flour mill at the 
base of the cataract. 


This sour prediction was, at least in part, 
fulfilled. Thirty years after Tocqueville 
had visited, Anthony Trollope com- 
plained that the Falls was surrounded by 
“tasteless buildings, run up in wrong 
places with a view to money making... 
which cry aloud to the gods by the force 
of their own ugliness and malposition.” 
And H. G, Wells, a later visitor, declared 
in 1906 that the splendor of Niagara had 
already been “destroyed beyond recovery 
by the hotels, the factories, the power- 
houses, the bridges and tramways and. . . 
refreshment-places and souvenir shops 
and the touting guides.” 


But by that time, Niagara had ceased to 
be a mecca for the European tourist. 
Perhaps its commercialization had in 
truth destroyed some of its sublimity. 
Perhaps the fading of Romanticism had 
reduced the appetite of Europeans for 
dramatic scenery. Perhaps the suspension 
bridge built by John Roebling across the 
Niagara River in the 1860s (Roebling 
would soon design the Brooklyn Bridge) 
gave visitors the psychological impression 
that Niagara had been tamed. Whatever 
the reason, for post-Civil War visitors 
from Europe, California replaced Niagara 
Falls as a magnet and as a symbol of 
America. 
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Mentholatum Co., Inc. 

Mercy Hospital 

Mollenberg-Betz Machine Co. 


Dow & Company, Inc. 
D’Youville College 
Eastman Machine Company 
Empire of America, FSA 
Ethox Corporation 


Fisher-Price Toys 


S.M. Flickinger Co., Inc. Moog Inc. 
Forest Lawn Cemetery National Fuel Gas Co. 
Frontier Distributing Line, Inc. New York Telephone Co. 


Niagara Frontier Services 
Niagara Lubricant Co.,Inc. . 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
Niagara Restoration 4 
Niagara Trading Co., Inc. 


General Mills, Inc. 

Gioia Macaroni Company, Inc. . 
Graphic Controls Corp. 
Greater Buffalo Press, Inc. 
Higgins Erectors & Haulers, Inc. 
Hunt Real Estate Corp. 
Jenss Department Stores, Inc. 

Jentsch & Company, Inc. . 

Jewett Refrigerator Company, 
Kidder, Peabody, & Co., Inc. 


Osmose Wood Preserving Co., Inc. 
Partners’ Press, Inc. 
Pearce & Pearce Co., Inc. bs 


O-Cel-O Division of General Mills, Inc. 


Phillips, Lytle, Hitchcock, Blaine & Huber 


Grace Rich 
Grace Rich 


Pitt Petri, Inc. 
Posting Equipment Corp. 


Pratt & Letchworth Division 


of Dayton Malleable Inc. - 


Professional Program 
Management, Inc. 
Rich Products Corporation 


Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corp. 


Sen-Wel Industries, Inc. 
Servotronics, Inc. 

Shearson Loeb Rhoads, Inc. 
Sibley’s 


Siegfried Construction Co., Inc. 


Sportsystems Corp. 
Stritt & Priebe, Inc. 


Village of Williamsville Historical Society 


F. Wardynski & Sons, Inc. 


Wehle Electric Company, Inc. 
Western New York Savings Bank 
Westwood Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Williams Gold Refining Co., Inc. 


Williamsville Water Mills 
L.A. Wooley, Inc. 
Worthington Division, 
McGraw-Edison Company 
WSF Industries, Inc. 
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Front row, left to right—Frederick S. Pierce; Mrs. James W. Oppenheimer (Betty), Treasurer; George F. Goodyear; Hon. Appleton 
Fryer, President; Mrs. Andrew J. Rich (Grace), Secretary; Richard C. Marcus, Vice-President; Hon. Joseph P. Kuszynski. Second 
row—Henry W. Killeen; Alan McCarthy; Donald E. Taylor; W. Allan Gardner; Pitt Petri, Jr.; Frank B. Mesiah; David W. Rumsey; 
Rufus W. Meadows; John P. Wickser. Absent—Selig Adler; David K. Diebold; Pasquale A. Greco, M.D.; John L. Hettrick; Robert L. 
Ketter; Hon. William L. Marcy, Jr.; Hon. Reid S. Moule; Paul A. Schoellkopf, Vice-President; George G. Sipprell; Nancy F. Smith. 
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President’s Message 


As Presented at the 121st Annual Meeting of eee 


by Robert B. Meech 


I would like to convey a brief summary of events during the 
year just past. 


After we discovered that we were having a shortfall of 
revenues, we had to make plans to cut back. The first thing 
we did was to establish closing days on Monday and Tuesday. 
That became a difficult readjustment for people and for staff 
and for regulars who had been here a lot. It was an attempt 
to save on heat and light, and it required a great deal of 
rescheduling of facilities and inconvenience to people, but 
it has worked. 


A common practice you will find if you travel across country 
to other places, is that there are days when museums are 
closed and, instead of us being open around the week as we 
were, we also have had to make that modification. 


Secondly , because we were closed, our staff at our Resource 
and Interpretation Center had to adjust to a different kind 

of working condition. According to the staff, however, 
efficiency was increased approximately 20% by being over 
there and getting the collections out where they could see 
them and work with them, and that 20% is the net increase in 
efficiency after considering travel time and working in two 
locations. : 


Thirdly, was our continuing concern over the budget deficit, 
as you just heard Treasurer Marcus say. We had previously 
forecast a $15,000 deficit hoping against hope that some- 
thing would come up to eliminate it—would the market go 
up?—would we get money from a grant? Grantsmanship 
record in the past has been almost 50%. You put in a lot of 


applications, sometimes you get them, sometimes you do 
not, so there was no really finite way we could say what was 
going to be, but when June 30th came and we had our six 
months auditor’s report, it was clear that we were without 
sufficient funds to keep operating the way we had been. We 
had to make adjustments in personnel. In addition, about 
that time we received word that the New York State Legisla- 
ture had changed our original enabling act, thus we could 
begin to charge admission. As you know, we instituted an 
admission charge which is bringing in about $60 a day. 


' 
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Reception before the Annual Meeting and opening of the Spotlight 
Gallery, October 28, 1982. 
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Following that came these regrettable personnel layoffs that 
had to happen in order to stay within budget bounds. We had 
to keep the credit and integrity of our Society and this pain- 
ful process that we went through brought some negative 
responses which, as could be expected, were hurtful. These 
were really sad measures to have to take, and yet there was 
no answer except that they had to be done. 


We started working on some possible way that we could 
answer these critical responses, trying to establish some kind 
of communication through our normal management and 
administrative channels, but to no avail. The hue and cry 
was directed to the Community Enrichment Committee 
chaired by Mr. Pordum. We had hoped that as that went on 
we would have an opportunity to present our side in commit- 
tee too, yet it seemed to be their prior determination that 
this should go directly to the floor of the legislature where 
the result was a resolution addressed to Budget Director 
McKeating over nine points of controversy. Mr. McKeating 
has been assembling his information in response to the legis- 
lature and presented the Society with a thirty-day time limit 
to respond. We welcome any suggestions the legislature might 
have in accordance with their interpretation of the county’s 
contract with us. I have responded to Legislator Pordum 
giving him the basic facts and have written a letter to our 
managers telling them what I though was our general, overall, 
less technical view (mine) of my understanding of the contro- 
versy. In addition to that, we have prepared , through the 
staff, a larger position paper which is now in the hands of the 
board and in due time will become public record. 


None of this has stopped our regular work, nor our forward. 
planning. Our Society functions; it functions well. We have a 
high-grade Chief of Resources; we have a high-grade Chief of 
Interpretation; and, we have high-grade operations services 
going on here. Our kits are going out, we have high quality 
publishing, and we have first rate projects underway. We are * 
saying that we are somewhat constrained, put do not think 

for a minute that we are not doing our job. We are concerned 

on our side, and are responding as best we are able, and feel 

despite the current criticism that we have a good operation 

here. 


Robert B. Meech, President, 1982 and Hon, Appleton Fryer, President, 
1983. 
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‘Museum IReport 
by Wilma C. Bertling 


Following an $85,000 (19%) reduction in Erie County 
Funding for 1982 and no prospects of any immediate alter- 
nate funding becoming available, reductions were made in the 
part-time and temporary staffs. The museum was closed 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and all holidays. Weekend and evening 
assignments were undertaken by the full-time staff, in addi- 
tion to increased workloads. Energy and supply costs were 
reduced somewhat, but public programs and research activities 
suffered. A limited number of outreach programs were 
initiated in area schools to partially offset the two fewer days 
per week the museum was open for school tours. Library 
reference hours were shortened as well, and long-range 
commitments were placed on hold in other departments. 


At mid-year, budget projections forecast a substantial deficit 
if sterner measures were not adopted. Following Personnel 
Committee reviews and Board of Managers approval, the 
full-time staff was reduced to 9 persons. Two mid-summer 
vacancies were left unfilled. Two staff members were reduced 
to part-time hours. 


The five terminated maintenance persons were replaced with 
an outside maintenance contract. Those furloughed were the 
exhibits preparator, museum curator, publications assistant, 
and education curator. The graphics assistant resigned in 
August and the manuscripts assistant in September. The 
assistant to the director and an office assistant were placed 
on reduced -hours schedules. 


The scenario that followed was given wide local press-cover- 
age. Nine volunteers in the education department declined to 
give tours, protesting the furlough of the education curator. 


Annual meeting of the Pierce-Arrow Society, August 7, 1982, 


The Erie County Legislature authorized an investigation by 
the County Budget Director’s office and an audit by the 
County Comptroller. 


At the end of October, Robert L. Damm resigned as director. 
The chiefs of collections/research and administration/opera- 
tions were named acting co-directors. The Annual Meeting 
held in October lacked a necessary quorum to conduct 
business and was reconvened November 30 to elect new 
members to the board. Appleton Fryer was elected the new 
president. On December 28, as recommended by the County 


Legislature, the members met to approve the addition of the 
two County designated board members. Robert L. Ketter and 
Nancy Franklin Smith were appointed by the County Execu- 
tive and approved by the Legislature. 


At year’s end the Society had a much reduced staff, reportjng 
to two acting codirectors. Directives mandated by Erie 
County were rapidly being implemented to open the museum 
‘more hours, give greater response to community needs, reduce 
operating costs of the museum and its newly opened resources 
center, and step up educational and exhibits programs. Fund- 
ing for 1983 was approved at a slightly higher level than 
1982, with a 6-month review to take place in June of 1983. 


By contrast’ with the fast-moving events of the last few 
months and the severity of the Society’s financial problems 
at the beginning of 1982, one monumental achievement was 
accomplished. This was the second move of our historical 
collections in two years. These had been left crated for more 
than a year during all the negotiations to replace our nearby 
Elmwood Avenue space. The Society had been notified to 
vacate that space in December 1980 just as we were making 
the final moves there from the Kenmore Avenue warehouse 
space. Even after the move was completed in January 1982, 
there were months of unpacking, reshelving and inventorying, 
and construction before the staff settled into its new, pro- 
tected , humidity -controlled environment. This is space long 
needed by the Society for the proper conservation and pro- 
tection of its rich historical collections. This move signaled 
the start of an expanded exhibits program in the museum 
building, the centralization of collections and coordinated 
office and workspaces, with room for future expansion that 
can be sublet to other cultural agencies until needed. The 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery sublet space to meet some of its 
pressing storage needs. 


Realignment and reassessment of staff, museum goals and 
priorities took place next. Some tightening of funds and con- 
solidation of programs resulted. In July, the State Legislature 
passed the enabling legislation modifying the Society’s 1862 
Charter to permit the Board to inaugurate admissions and 
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special users fees as required by the County Legislature. 
Except for members, there is a $10 annual library users 
fee, a $1 museum admission fee for adults, $.50 for children, 
and a $2 family rate. Discounts are given for groups and 
senior citizens. Future changes in levels of membership will 
be considered to allow family and student memberships. 


One of our Society’s many community involvements in 1982 
was participation in the City’s Sesquicentennial programs. 
The Society made its own significant contribution by spon- 
soring a hard-cover book, Buffalo: Lake City in Niagara Land, 
authored by two of our members, Bob Watson and Richard 
C. Brown. It was an unqualified success. By summer’s end, all 
12,000 copies were distributed, and the publishers had 
authorized a soft-cover edition for the following Christmas 
sales. 


More than 125,000°people saw the Society’s entry in the 
Sesquicentennial parade in July. Our Gratwick Pleasure 
Wagon was filled with one of our staff, plus members of our 
own and other local historical society members in the County. 


“Made in Buffalo” exhibit in the new Buffalo Room gallery. 
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All were dressed in period costumes. The entry took Third 
Prize in the Community Division competition. 


Two Sesquicentennial exhibits were presented in our museum: 
. “The Changing Face of Lafayette Square” and “Decades of 
Change.” We participated in the special weekend of Sesqui- 
centennial Culture bus tours and open houses. All during the 
year our staff filled increased requests for historical materials 
from the media, civic, corporate and cultural groups in their 
own Sesquicentennial programs, publications and related 
activities. Loans of artifacts, sales of photographs, copies of 
research materials doubled and tripled this year. The Society’s 
response to those extra demands is evidence of our successful 
long-term collections and preservations programs. Our ma- 
terials are safely stored and properly maintained until needed. 


The Junior League of Buffalo assisted in the renovation of 
several sHops in the 1870 Street gallery. One issue of Niagara 
Frontier included the Annual Report. A second issue pub- 
lished two articles of local historical interest: “Origin of 
Buffalo’s City Charter’ by Mary Finn and “Europeans in the 
Spray—Early Tourists at Niagara” by Elizabeth and Edward 
Stessel. ‘‘Peter Porter and the Buffalo—Black Rock Rivalry”’ 
by Joseph A. Grande was published in the Adventures in 
Western New York History series. A revised museum and 
membership brochure was designed for visitors. Bi-monthly 
Newsletters and invitations to exhibit openings were produced 
by the interpretation department on a regular basis. 


The Society hosted a two-day conference in July on New 
York History that was attended by historians, authors, and 
collectors from 9 states. We cooperated with the Friends of 
Olmsted Parks, a group seeking restoration of Olmsted parks 
in many cities, including Buffalo. 


In August, we garnered a national prize, entered for us by the 
County Executive in the Association of Counties annual 
competition. Our innovative TV Newsfilm Archives program 
brought a 1982 Achievement Award to Erie County. This 
on-going program, initiated in the mid 1970s, indexes for 
future use all local newscasts. Great use has been made of 


this material by researchers, courts, national networks, and 
the local stations when they need file film to contrast with 
current events. 


A greatly expanded volunteer program was developed to help 
maintain the level of service in our library and resources 
departments, office, museum shop, grounds, and educational 
programs. : 
The markers program continued with one ceremony at 
Lafayette High School with its students, alumni, and friends 
attending in force. More than 238 markers have now been 
placed on sites of local historical importance in Erie County. 


A beautification program was begun at the Buffalo Light- 
house which is under the Society’s care. Maintenance and 
improvements have been provided by Gittere Landscaping for 
our War of 1812 Cemetery at no cost to the Society. 


The Society continues to participate actively with the Erie 
County Preservation Board, City of Buffalo Preservation 
Committee, Erie County Historical Federation, Niagara 
County Historical Federation, Arts Development Services, 
Western New York Library Resources Council, Social Studies 
Council of the Niagara Frontier, BOCES programs, the Erie 
County Fair Historical Department, Congress of Local 
Historical Societies, Sesquicentennial of Buffalo Committee, 
and many others. The 10-year management services contract 
for the Theodore Roosevelt Site ended in December 1982. 


The events of the year, cutbacks in staff, and legislative 
inquiries have brought more attention to our historical 
programs and our financial needs than ever before. There is 
no doubt that while there have been some successful Society 
programs in 1982, this has been a most difficult and trying 
period for us. There are no easy solutions, but the staff and 
board will seek ways and means of restoring full community 
support. Long-range planning will be required and a greater 
commitment to our efforts as we face the coming years. 
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Residence, brewery and stables of George Roos, Hickory Street, Buffalo. 


Red Jacket Awarel 


Presentation by David W. Rumsey | 


‘ 


The Red Jacket Award is the highest honor the Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society can give to an outstanding 
citizen of Western New York. The award was originated in 
1957 to honor one or more men and women for distinguished 
civic contributions. The original medal, as you know, was 
presented to Red Jacket, the famed Indian spokesman, in 
1792 by George Washington and was given as a gesture of 
friendship between the Seneca Nation and our new American 
nation. The original medal is owned by the Historical Society 
and is one of our most treasured possessions. 


This year I am honored to announce that the Board of 
Managers has unanimously agreed that the Red Jacket medal 
should be awarded to Dr. Ralph William Loew. Dr. Loew is 
presently the director of the department of religion at the 
Chautauqua Institution and he has served as pastor of the 
Millersburg Lutheran Parish in Millersburg, Ohio from 1931 
to 1937. He was an associate pastor at the Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation in Washington, D.C. from 1937 to 1944, 
and pastor of the Holy Trinity Lutheran Church in Buffalo 
from 1944 to 1975 where he is still pastor emeritus. 


Some of Dr. Loew’s present memberships include chairman 
of the advisory council at the graduate school of religious 
studies at Canisius College; a member of the Court of Adjudi- 
cation, Lutheran Church in America; a member of the 
advisory board at the Salvation Army; on the Board of 
Directors of the Buffalo Council on World Affairs, the 
Deaconess Hospital, the Council of Human Relations at the 
New York State University at Buffalo; vice president of 
Trinity Tower Inc.; and the director of the Margaret L. 
Wendt Foundation. , 
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Leroy S, Oatman’s store, Angola, New York. 


In addition to his degree from Capital University in Columbus 
where he received an A.B. in 1928, he was graduated from 
the Hamma School of Theology in Springfield, Ohio in 1931. 
Some of his honorary degrees include a doctor of divinity at 
Wittenburg University in Springfield, Ohio in 1947; a doctor 
of humane letters at Susquehanna University in Pennsylvania 
in 1972; director of humane letters at Wagner College in 
Staten Island, New York in 1977. Some of his other academic 
awards inelude the 125th anniversary award from the New 
York State University at Buffalo in 1971; the Chancellor’s 
Medal, which is the University’s most prestigious medal, in . 
1975; the Founder’s Day: award from Medaille College in 
1978; distinguished citizen’s award in 1978 from Canisius 
College; and the alumni achievement award in 1978 from 
Capital University in Columbus, Ohio. 


In community and ecumenical service, Dr. Loew has either 
served as president or chairman on the Ministerial Association 
of Buffalo, the Lutheran Coordinated Ministry, Pastoral 
Counseling Center, the Youth Committee of the American 
Red Cross, Project Good Neighbor, Council of Churches of 
Buffalo and Erie County. He is a member of the Board of 
Directors at the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra; Housing 
Opportunities Made Equal, Inc.; Hospice, Inc.; Pastoral 

- Counseling Center, and many, many others too numerous 
to mention. Some of his honors and awards include: in 1966, 
the Man of the Year award from the Greater Buffalo Adver- 
tising Club; in 1971, the National Award of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews; in 1972, the Outstanding 
Citizen of Buffalo award from the Buffalo Evening News. 
In 1977, Dr. Loew received the Others award from the 
Salvation Army; in 1978, the Ecumenical award from the 
Diocesan Union of the Holy Name Societies; and in 1978, the 
Liberty Bell award from the Erie County Bar Association. 
During all this time he found the time to author five books 
and write two weekly newspaper columns. 


On behalf of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society, 
it gives me great pleasure to present this award to Dr. Loew. 
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Dr. Ralph W. Loew giving his response to the Red Jacket Award, 


The Statue im the Middle of the City 


Response by Ralph W. Loew 


Sagoyewatha would have been astonished to know that a 
statue in his honor stands in the middle of the city. He would 
be delighted to know that we remember him and tell stories 
of him. As to what happened to his people, he would say, 

“T told you so.” 


And so he did. Now, surrounded by the fears and tragedies in 
our own generation we recall the words of Red Jacket and I 
thank you for the signal honor of selecting me as the 1982 
recipient of this award. By the way, we are told that the 
Indian name “Sagoyewatha” means ‘‘He keeps them awake.” 
What a delightful gift to a preacher! 


Life seemed to be simpler in the 18th century as it always 
seems easier to analyze in retrospect. We hope tonight that 
there will be someone around 200 years from now to consider 
our times, wondering why we did what we did. 


You have charged me to be personal and so I want to make 
this something of a personal reflection this evening. 


With my wife and our little family, we came to Buffalo in 
1944, called by Holy Trinity Lutheran Church to begin a 
pastorate in that distinguished parish. We thought that we 
would be here for a few years never suspecting that almost 
40 years later we would still be here—and loving it. Natives of 
Ohio and products of Ohio schools and colleges, all of 
our dreams seemed to evaporate just when they should be 
burgeoning. It was 53 years ago today that the stock market 
crashed and there went my dreams of going to Europe for 

- more graduate study. As a result, I accepted a call to a small 
two-church parish in Millersburg, Ohio and found it to bea 
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“marvelous laboratory for a young minister trying to shape a 


career. After 6% years, I met a famous American preacher 
who invited me to come to join him in the ministry of his 
great church at 2nd and East Capitol Street in Washington, 
D.C. Those were exciting times. The Roosevelt era had begun, 
Washington was fast emerging from a small city into an inter- 
national capitol, people stood in line to get into churches, 
there was the excitment of meeting Ambassadors, Congress- 
men and Senators, four conferences in the Oval Room with 
the President. And also, of luring Maxine from Millersburg to 
come to join with me in making our home in Washington. 


There we stood on that famous Sunday evening in a Decem- 
ber to watch the lights go out on the Capitol Dome, wonder- 
ing when we would see them lighted again. Thousands of 
military servicepeople flooded into the city and I became 
chairman of the USO—Church committee, with Eleanor 
Roosevelt as a consulting member. We provided recreation 
and consulting ministries to thousands of these people __ 
through the war years. Those were demanding and rewarding 
experiences. At the corner of 2nd and East Capitol Street 
some of my friends insisted that you could feel the pulse of 
the world. What I knew then and some politicians still 
haven’t discovered is that you can also just feel your own 
pulse there. : 


In 1944 insistent voices from Buffalo called me to, come here 
and we found an immediate contrast. Buffalo wasn’t Washing- 
ton, D.C. but it was Buffalo. We learned of the French and 
German history of this community, the Scandinavians, the 
Polish, the Italians, the bringing together of a variety of 
peoples to create a new kind of pulse to feél. Here we were 
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delightéd with the lush green lawns and the marvelous over- 
arching trees and the sense of history which was obvious in 
its architecture. It was a beckoning city. But after a while the 
trees died, the population was changing and people wondered 
about the dream. 


When Red Jacket spoke of the scattering of his people, he 
spoke knowledgably about those swift inexorable forces 
that shape destiny. We remember too for we bulldozed what 
we called the slums with no thought at all about relocating 
the people we were displacing. Suddenly there were shifts 
and changes throughout the city, churches were threatened, 
markets changed and we had a sense of uprooting. Some of 
us will not forget those nights when there were parts of our 
city burning. A few of us volunteered to do what we could 
and I stood at the corner of Jefferson and Utica for three 
nights and then for more nights in the lobby of Deaconess 
Hospital as we tried to keep some understanding and humanity 
alive. 

There were other disruptions. The Vietnam War and the un- 
rest on the university campus spilled over into marches down 
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Main Street and that affected the location of the new campus, 
the placement of the football stadium and the continuance of 
a dream for the inner city. We’re just now redeeming those 
years as best we can. 


All of this seemed to be a bumbling along instead of careful 
urban planning. Cities are meant to create regional and civic 
structures, designed to make persons be at home with their 
best selves, bringing an understanding of the larger world out 
there. Cities are meant to be reminders of history—the 
architecture, the churches with names that speak of a past, 
statues that remind, organizations that one can recognize. 
Cities also need to be places where there is recognition, 
where there is love, where there is something beyond cold- 
ness and fear. Museums, schools, libraries, churches, orches- 
tras, galleries and all of the social organizations which keep 
humaneness in circulation belong in that city. Our church 
was one of those groups in the middle of all of this, striving 
to be aware of its own congregation but also of the elderly, 
of the students, of the mentally distressed, of the persons 
searching for larger visions of the world. Lewis Mumford 
once said, in a marvelous book about the city, ‘‘The best 


Erie County Alms House and Insane Asylum, Buffalo. Presently the site of the State University of New York at Buffalo. 
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economy of cities is the care and culture of its people.’ That 
sounds like political rhetoric but it is really a simplified 
version of what we ought to be about. 


I have believed with many others that the church can be a 
place where a disparate group of people can find understand- 
ing for themselves, really learn to know themselves so that 
through them an idea can be reaching in a variety of ways 
into this world’of ours. Red Jacket was really protesting 
social injustice. We’ve never really answered his call. Mean- 
while, we have social injustice in our own time. We know that 
there are injustices in Poland, in Afghanistan, in Namibia, 
in Ethiopia, in Argentina, in Haiti. But there are injustices 
within the shadow of Red Jacket’s statue and churches and 
schools and social agencies need to speak out, need to keep 
cities awake. 


Thus our remembering tonight is not just a cultural exercise 
nor just this personal party which I appreciate. It is also a call 
to understand who we are and what we must be doing, in 
view of our history. 


In his remakable summary of what is happening in this 
nuclear age, Jonathan Schell says, ‘““At present most of us do 
nothing. We look away. We remain calm. We are silent. We 
take refuge in the hope that the holocaust won’t happen, and 
turn back to our individual concerns. We deny the truth that 
is around us. Indifferent to the future of our kind, we grow 
indifferent to one another. We drift apart. We drowse our 
way to the end of the world.” 


If I interpret correctly the function of this Museum of 
History, and if I sense the meaning of my relationship to this 
city, then it is simply to say, ‘‘Let us wake up.’’ He who 
keeps them awake needs to wake many people in our time 
from this drowsing our way into nothingness. I’d like to 
think that tonight we take courage as we recall history so 
that we can make history and give new excitement to so 
many others because of that history. 


When I stopped at Red Jacket’s statue the other day to muse 


a bit and note the inscriptions on the gravestones, a car 
stopped and a lady called to me. Recognizing me, she identi- 
fied herself as a friend of some years ago. When I told her 
what I was doing she told of stories in her own household. 
concerning Red Jacket. He was supposed to have lived for a 
while in a house on Main Street near Mohawk, next door to 
the well-known Jacob Miller family. The Millers were Quakers 
and, says my friend, Red Jacket would come over on a 
Friday evening with his cherished medals and give them to 
Mr. Miller. ‘“‘Quakie,” he is reported to have said, ‘‘My friends 
are coming tomorrow and I can’t trust them. I’ll take these 
back on Monday.” 


As he cherished his medals, I’ll treasure this one, hoping that 
in the stress of our time as we rebuild our city, develop new 
organizations, keep alive our museums and schools and 
orchestras and art galleries and churches, as we do all of 
this we are really creating the tone of the city, holding back, 
to use Red Jacket’s words, “the evil spirit which press upon 
us.” 


Harrison Salisbury said once that it was a wonderful achieve- 
ment to place a man on the moon but it is more significant 
to place man on this planet. It may be that many of the 
forms of life to which we are accustomed may change, even 
as the Native Americans seem to disappear. But tonight we 
remember. We salute the old egotistical, self-confident 
rambunctious old Indian who kept them awake. I’d like to 
think we can be a museum, recording the history of those 
who kept people awake and also a people who make history 
by waking people to their possibilities. The statue of that 
old and notable Indian is in the center of the city. He kept 
his people awake and tried to wake his white brothers to new 
responsibilities. There is always need for a voice like that in 
the middle of the city. 


Thank you for this cherished honor. 
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AWATGS 


Above: 


Annual Congress of Local Historical Societies, July 17, 1982. Jack 


Ehmke, center, accepting the Neiderlander Award for the Evans Histori 


cal Society. Left, Rep. Barber Conable; right, Robert B. Meech. 


Left: 


Dr. Joseph A, Grande presenting the Augspurger Award to John W. 
Percy at the Fair Awards Dinner, September 8, 1982. 


Above: 


First Prize, Erie County Fair. West-Seneca, “Lein’s Park, 1896-1922.” 
Above Right: 


Second Prize, Erie County Fair, East Aurora, ‘‘Happy Birthday Buffalo.” 


Below Right: 


« 
Third Prize, Erie County Fair, Orchard Park, “Tea for Two.” 


Annual Meeting of the Members 


by Grace Rich 


October 28, 1982 


The 121st Annual Meeting of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society was called to order in the museum at 
8:10 p.m. following a welcome to the members by President 
Robert B. Meech. Prior to the Annual Meeting, 140 members 
and guests attended a-reception and dinner in one Erie 
County Room and 1870 Street gallery. 


The delightful custom of pipe organ music on the Balcom/ 
Aeolian/Ampico was contributed by Harvey Elsaesser. 


The usual order of business was set aside so that the Red 
Jacket awardee would precede the business meeting and 
eliminate the routine wait. Dr. Ralph W. Loew was cited 
for his distinguished civic contributions and given the tradi- 
tional Red Jacket plaque and silver medallion. 


The minutes of the previous meeting of November 5, 1981, 
were reviewed and approved, on motion duly made and 
seconded. : 


The treasurer’s report was given by Richard C. Marcus, and 
the president’s message by Robert B. Meech. Both will be 
published in full in the annual ar POry issue of the Niagara 
Frontier. 


Mrs. Roger K. Adams presented the Members Advisory Com- 
mittee slate for the Class of 1986, and in the discussion 
following the second, the question of a Society quorum 
arose, even though the Members Advisory has its own rules 
and regulations and elects its own members and officers. 
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A quorum call was subsequently made and verified at 64. 
Since 100 was required, the chair declared there was not 
a sufficient quorum to transact business and adjourned the 
meeting, to be reconvened at a future date and time on due 
notice, and observed that until such time as successors are 
elected to present offices, they continue to serve beyond 
their one-year term. 


Congress of Local Historical Societies. Wyoming Village, July 17, 1982. 


Reconvened Meeting of the Members 


by Grace Rich 


November 30, 1982 


The Annual Meeting of Members, originally convened on 
October 28, 1982, and adjourned at that time for lack of a 
quorum, was reconvened in the Museum at 8:05 p.m. by 
President Meech. 


The stated purpose of the meeting was to elect six members 
of the Board of Managers to serve a term of four years each 
and until the election and qualification of a successor, all 


The Theatre of Youth presenting “A Family Tree and Other Roots” 
at the Society, September 25, 26, October 1, 2. 


» 


The Board of Managers had fixed the close of business on 
November 19, 1982, asthe time as of which members entitled 
to notice of and to vote at such a meeting in person or by 
proxy should be determined. 


Secretary Rich reported having an affidavit on the proper 
mailing of the notice of the meeting and form of proxy to 
the membership on November 19, which is appended to these 
minutes. She stated 298 members had submitted proxies 
and at: least 25 members were personally present, that a 
quorum was present and that she had certified the membership 
list at the door in her official capacity. 


President Meech had appointed two inspectors who had 
taken prior oaths of office and delivered to the secretary, 
**.. .. to conduct the election or vote with fairness to all 
members.” 


Chairman W, Allan Gardner of the Nominating Committee 
submitted the following nominees: 


Re-election: Hon. Joseph P. Kuszynski; Frank B. Mesiah; Pitt 
Petri, Jr.; Paul A. Schoellkopf. New nominees: Alan McCarthy 
and Donald E. Taylor. 


He stated that a list of these nominees was posted on the 
bulletin board in the Historical Society on November 19, 

1982, and the names of the nominees were included in the 

Notice of Meeting mailed to the members of the Society on 
that date. 


eHia 


While those who were balloting in person rather than by 
proxy were being tallied, Mr. Meech explained that the 
board was in the process of considering an amendment to the 
bylaws that will be satisfactory to the county to provide 
the additional representation of two, and although this 
present meeting was for election of members of the board 
only, that there would be a further adjournment for the 
proposed bylaw amendment and other business which might 
be appropriate. 


Followingan interlude of organ musicagain by Harvey Elsaesser, 
inspectors John C, Courtin and Deborah Burgio certified the 
above slate, having received at least a plurality of the votes 
cast, were elected (the range was 329 low - 332 high). 


Special Counsel Albert K. Hill asked that the minutes reflect 
that three votes held by the proxies, Mrs. Rich and Mr. Hill, 
were withheld from voting. 


The president said that the stated item of business set out in 
the notice 9f the reconvened meeting had been accomplished, 
and accordingly the board would further adjourn the Annual 
Meeting of Members until December 28, 1982, at 8:00 p.m. 
to consider an amendment to the bylaws and other business 
which might be appropriate to the Annual Meeting. 


As his term ended, Mr. Meech pointed out the high quality of 
the staff and their continuing accomplishments, plans, ideas, 
and thanked them for their loyal service. He also thanked the 
City of Buffalo for its $90 000 in roofing and capital improve- 
ments, just commencing. 
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Tom Healy; Jr., President of the Children’s Foundation of Erie County 
with their donation of the records of the Buffalo Orphan Asylum, 
Pat Flaherty, a volunteer at the Society. 


(mUpanas 
Liston 
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Seu Militt 


Eugene Reville, Superintendent of Schools and Robert B, Meech unveiling the marker for Lafayette High School, This event was co-sponsored by the 
Historical Society, Lafayette High School Alumni Association, and the Buffalo Board of Education, June 7, 1982. 


exhibits amd lEvents—1982 


JANUARY 


8 Military History Chapter meeting. 
12 Western New York Popular Culture Society meeting. 


FEBRUARY 
7 Medical History Chapter meeting. 
9 Western New York Popular Culture Society meeting. 
12 Military History Chapter meeting. 
18 Members Advisory Committee Lecture Series, “American Wild 


Fowl Decoy as Folk Art,” Gordon Hayes, 
MARCH 


6 - Military History Chapter meeting. 
is Western New York Popular Culture Society meeting. 


13 Media Study/Buffalo Film Series. \ 
20 Media Study/Buffalo Film Series. : 
25 Members Advisory Committee Lecture Series. ‘African and 


African-American Art,’’ Glendora Johnson, Director, and Robert 
Kidd, Program Specialist at African and American Art Gallery. 
27 Media Study/Buffalo Film Series. 


2 Military History Chapter meeting. 
3 Media Study/Buffalo Film Series. 
10 Media Study/Buffalo Film Series. 
13 Western New York Popular Culture Society meeting. 
15 Sesquicentennial exhibits opening reception. 
We Media Study/Buffalo Film Series. 


2 Medical History Chapter meeting. 

3 Landmark Society—Buffalo State College Fine Arts Depart- 
‘ment Exhibit, “Buffalo Architecture: Building a Future from 
the Past,” Erie Savings Bank Exhibition Center. 

ay Western New York Popular Culture Society meeting. 

15 Landmark Society Annual Dinner Meeting, Old Post Office 
Building. 

20 Volunteers’ Recognition reception. 
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20 Members Advisory Committee Lecture Series. ‘“‘The Roycroft 
and the Arts and Crafts Movement in Western New York,” 
Kitty Turgeon and Robert Rust. 

22 Sesquicentennial Grand Ball. 


JUNE 


4-5 New York State History Conference at the Historical Society. 
19 Landmark Society Cobblestone Houses bus tour. 


JULY 


10-11 Sesquicentennial Culture Bus Tours. 
17 Congress of Local Historical Societies. All day at Wyoming 
Village, Wyoming County. 


AUGUST 


a Annual Meeting of the Pierce-Arrow Society. 
13-22 Erie County Fair. 
15-31 Museum Shop Annual Sale. 


SEPTEMBER 


8 Erie County Fair Awards Presentation, Grange Building, Erie 
County Fairgrounds. ; 
9 Western New York Popular Culture Society meeting. 
16 Civil War Round Table meeting. 
25-26 Theatre of Youth (TOY) Sesquicentennial play. 


OCTOBER 


2-3 Theatre of Youth (TOY) Sesquicentennial play. 
7 Western New York Popular Culture Society meeting. 
8 Military History Chapter meeting, Connecticut Street Armory. 
9-10 Theatre of Youth (TOY) Sesquicentennial play. 
16-17 Landmark Society bus trip to Utica. 
21 Civil War Round Table meeting. 
28 Annual Meeting of Members. Presentation of the Red Jacket 
Medai to Dr. Ralph W. Loew. 
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NOVEMBER 


6 Media Study/Buffalo Film Series. 
11 Western New York Popular Culture Society meeting. 
ale. Military History Chapter meeting, Connecticut Street Armory. 
13 Media Study/Buffalo Film Series. 
18 Civil War Round Table Lecture, Andrew Huestis spoke on “‘The 
Fredericksburg Campaign.”’ 
20 Media Study/Buffalo Film Series. 
27 Media Study/Buffalo Film Series. 
30 Reconvened Annual Meeting of Members. 


DECEMBER 
4 Media Study/Buffalo Film Series. 
9 Western New York Popular Culture Society meeting. 


10 Military History Chapter Christmas party. 
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Division Reports—1982 


Resources 

ReGSCarchers vtish gnats, secre creer ats le pods Nis Ae Hater ape icles 3,186 
Melepnone Legueststy. cick la. eee ore eis tae ae ae 1,751 
Maillreqteststtscseasnc).:< epee fect eh ath orale tel eee Penge see 621 
ING Wa CQLISIGIONS els eee sale tcc cleiioeebpinae et eres 59 
Interpretation 

AULONGADCEH ee mo teenie oer hae rc Lye 43,469 
School tOwhe oc ¢ ase oe as peta ne do, Dae 6,171 
Outreach proprams 4 i015 sus sins Pon eee Seine 2,910 
LOM THANGIENCE: 2, 5 aves fstc eke aol ae are ae 4,300 
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‘Decades of Change” exhibit. 
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Custom and Flouring Mill of O.C. Pierce & Son, Water Valley, N. Y. 
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Financial Report—1982 


BALANCE SHEET 


Operating 


ASSETS Fund 


Current assets: 


Cash $ 2,107.59 
Money market funds 24,456.94 
Accounts receivable 11,930.44 
Inventory 15,705.90 


Prepaid expenses and deposits 
Total current assets 


8,768.00 
62,968.87 


Property, plant and equipment (Note 5) mad 


Other assets: 

Marketable securities, at cost, 
market value $760,317.90 and 
$704,231.39 (Note 4) - 

Accrued interest receivable 

Total other assets 


Total assets $ 62,968.87 


LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCES 


Current liabilities: 


Installment note payable - current $ 1,738.38 
Accounts payable 23,751.23 
Accrued pension - current 41,143.00 
Deferred revenue (Note 2) 17,881.50 


Deposits held for others (Note 3) 
Total current liabilities 


27,298.22 
111, 812. 33 


Long-term liabilities: 
Installment note payable 
Accrued pension 
Total long-term liabilities 


30,857.00 
30,857.00 


Fund balance (deficit) 


Total liabilities 
and fund balances 


R 


(Note 6) 


$ 


4,387.76 
656,973.15 


$ 


$ 


(79,700.46) 656,973.15 


$ 62,968.87 $656,973.15 
jet 


656,973.15 


4 


1982 
estricted 
Fund Property 


Fund Total 


2,107.59 
24,456.94 
11,930.44 
15,705.90 

8,768.00 


62,968.87 


1,668, 304.69 


’ 


1,668, 304.69 


652,585.39 


4,387.76 
656,973.15 


$2, 388,246.71 


652,585.39 


$1,668, 304.69 


$s 1,738.38 
23,751.23 
41,143.00 
17,881.50 
27,298.22 

111, 812. 33 


Deve Le 


- = 30,857.00 


1,668, 304.69 2,245,577. 38 


$1,668,304.69 $2,388,246.71 


1981 
Total 


$ 69,907.48 
21,296.14 
7,412.20 
6,534.71 
788.00 


___ 105; 938553 


1,655, 345.60 


643,640.75 
7,121.75 
650,762.50 


$2,412,046.63 


$ 1,920.00 
23,446.68 
47,988.00 
35,843.90 
36,475.71 

145,674.29 


1,783.50 
___ 41,512.00 
43,295.50 


2,223,076.84 


$2,412,046. 63 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENSES 


Revenue: 
Government grants and appropriations 
Membership dues 
Contributions 
Unrestricted investment income 
Sales of material 
Windsor royalties 
Publications 
Warehouse rental 
Interest income 
Other 
Total revenue 


Operating expenses: 
Salaries and wages 
Fringe benefits 
Exhibits and collections 
Maintenance and repairs 
‘Utilities ' 
Administrative 
Total operating expenses 


Net loss before extra- 
ordinary credit 


Extraordinary credit - sale of lease 


Net income (loss) 


. 
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1982 


$364,576.00 
17,439.00 
12,999.79 
45,919.66 
14,256.42 
18,552.09 
6,805.75 
23,161.82 
3,447.73 
27,002.18 
534,160.44 


273,833.51 
62,826.00 
121,251.62 
15,323.08 
18,211.19 
66,142.69 
557,588.09 


(23,427.65) 


$(23,427.65) 


1981 


$469,679.95 
16,938.00 
7,112.81 
34,569.95 
26,223.56 


15,376.10 


10,105.38 
580,005.55 


322,924.44 
70,908. 86 
96,433.82 
10,748.53 
23,544.82 
85,732.95 


610,293.42 


(30,287.87) 


31,636.57 
$ 1,348.70 


STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN FINANCIAL POSITION 


. 


Funds provided: 
Transfer from Restricted Funds 


Close out obsolete deferred revenue accounts 


Total funds provided 


Funds applied: 
Net loss 
Decrease in long-term debt 
Decrease in accrued pension 
Total funds applied 


(Decrease) in working capital 


Changes in components of working 
capital - increase (decrease): 
Current assets: 
Cash 
Money market funds 
Accounts receivable 
Prepaid expenses and deposits 
Inventory 
(Decrease) in current assets 


Current liabilities: 
Notes payable 
Accounts payable 
- Accrued pension 
Deferred revenue 
Deposits held for others 
(Decrease) in current liabilities 


(Decrease) in working capital 


1982 


$ 19,000.90 


1,152.82 
20,152.82 


23,427.65 
1,783.50 
19,055.00 
44,266.15 


$(24,113.33) 


$(67,799.89) 
3,160.80 
4,518.24 
7,980.00 
9,171.19 

“12; 969.66) 


( 181.62) 
304.55 

( 6,845.00) 

( 2,956.77) 
(9,177.49) 
“118; 856.33) 


$(24,113.33) 
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STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN FUND BALANCES 


Operating Restricted Property 
Fund Fund Fund * Total 

Beginning balance (deficit) 1 $(123,147.65) $690,008.49 $1,656,216.00 $2,223,076.84 
Net loss ( 23,427.65) = - ( 23,427.65) 

Investment income -* 74,102.61 - 74,102.61 
Capital gains - 13,576.12 = 13,576.12 = 
Unrestricted income transferred i . 

to Operating Fund = (45,919.66) = ( 45,919.66) 

Restricted income transferred 

to Operating Fund 


= (16,548.42) = ( 16,548.42) 
“Cash transfer : 19,000.00 ' (19,000.00) - - 
Distribute December 31, 1981 . 


undistributed income - 15,005.63 15,005.63 
Close interfund accounts 55,122.02 (54,251.62) ( 870.40) = 
Close obsolete deferred 

revenue accounts 1,152.82 - = 1,152.82 
Reverse pension charged to 

agency accounts ( 8,400.00) * ; = ( 8,400.00) 
Capital improvements = - 12,959.09 12,959.09 

Ending balance (deficit) $( 79,700.46) $656,973.15 $1,668,304.69 $2,245,577.38 


SCHEDULE OF OPERATING EXPENSES 


Salaries: 
Full time 
Part time 


Total salaries 


Fringe benefits: 
Unemployment 
Disability 
Health insurance 
Retirement 
FICA 


Total fringe benefits 


Exhibits and collections: 
Publications and printing 
Publications and printing - Windsor 
Gift shop 
Library 
Library manuscripts 
Exhibit materials and collection 
Photographic and collections supplies 


Storage 
Storage - Gioia 


Miscellaneous 


Total exhibits and collections 


Maintenance and repairs: 
Maintenance supplies 
Building maintenance 
Grounds maintenance 
Equipment maintenance 


Total maintenance and repairs 
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1982 


$265,865.94 
7,967.57 


$273,833.51 


$ 11,308.82 
637.97 
7,050.21 
25,769.28 


18,059.72 
$ 62,826.00 


$ 8,954.04 
1,653.07 
1,976.29 
2,704.17 
2,142.21 
3,155.17 
8,197.97 

65,952.38 
19,827.21 


6,689.11 
$121,251.62 


5 “3,998.93, 


9,710.76 
1,704.33 
619.66 


$ 15,323.08 


1981 


$304,253.10 
18,671.34 


$322,924.44 


$ 1,283.81 
1,837.81 
7,164.45 

42,007.15 


18,615.64 
$. 70,908. 86 


$ 13,733.68 


4,766.16 
1,644.82 
51.25 
14,215.21 
7,807.54 
35,075.38 


19,139.78 
$_96, 433.82 


$ 5,911.01 
3,009.20 
459.85 


1,368.47 


$ 10,748.53 
» 


Utilities: 
Gas = 
Electricity 
Water 


Total utilities expense 


Administrative: 
Security : 
Public relations 
Insurance 
Consultants 
Audit fees 
Postage 
Office supplies 
Telephone 
Dues and subscriptions 
Interest 
Miscellaneous 


Total administrative expense 


$ 8,471.39 
9,311.11 
428.69 


$18,211.19 


$14,677.40 
5,411.21 
8,706.00 
1,777.70 
4,000.00 
5,964.07 
4,370.41 
10,360.39 
1,749.61 
2,991.99 


6,133.91 


$66,142.69 


$10,386.45 
12,544.60 
613.77 


$23,544.82 


$10,565.75 
11,712.50 
10,356.41 
6,734.10 
4,885.00 
4,893.96 

* 3,590.82 
9,770.16 
3,607.15 
726.69 
18,890.41 


7$85,732.95 


Barnes, Bancroft & Co., Buffalo. 
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Staff who worked on this publication: a 


% 
Kristin B. Keough Chief of Interpretation ‘ aa 
Roberta J. Armstrong Graphics Technician (Se A am 
Judith A. Caie Secretary to the Divisions The Historical Society Building is listed on the National Register of = 
Thomas R. Payne Photographer Historic Places as an historic and architectural site. =a 


The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was chosen as the insignia of the Historical Society in the 
general tradition of the lighthouse as a symbol of learning, truth, and light as well as for 
its local importance. The site, located at the foot of Fuhrmann Boulevard, is under the 
Society’s care. 


The object of this Society as expressed in its Constitution is ‘‘to discover, procure, and 
preserve whatever may relate to the History of Western New York, in general, and the 
City of Buffalo in particular... . 


‘Finally, let this institution be the grand repository of everything calculated to throw 
light on our history—books, newspapers, letters, pamphlets, maps, medals, and relics of 
every description, should be deposited here—and let our citizens unite heart and hand 
in building up this Society which, while it does justice to the dead, reflects honor upon 
the living.” 

MILLARD FILLMORE 

President of the Buffalo Historical Society 1862-67 


Buffalo and Ene (punty ‘Historical Society Founded 1862 


25 Nottingham Court- Buffalo - New York 14216 % 716-873-9644 
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